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AND BEACONSFIELD. 


The only other vexed question as to Burke's 
moral conduct which Dr. Napier has attempted 
to elucidate, relates to the purchase of, and the 
establishment at, Beaconsfield. Burke came to 
London as a student at the Temple, on an allow- 
ance of 100/. a-year from his father. After some 
time, not exactly known, he abandoned the idea 
of going to the Bar, and married Miss Nugent. 
For one or other of these causes, or for some 
unknown cause, his father withdrew the allow- 
ance, and Burke, we are told, “ adopted the all- 


BURKE 


honourable course of relieving the lightness of 


his purse by the powers of his brain,” which means 
that he resolved to live by literature, and we 
had evidence of this when he undertook the 
drudging labour of writing and compiling the An- 
nual Regisiter for an annual 100/. About 1761 
he obtained the appointment of Secretary to Mr. 
Hamilton, which he retained up to 1764 at a 
salary, it is understood, of 300/. a year. In 1765 
the Rockingham party came into office, and it 
was Burke’s good fortune, “ being then,” to use 
his own words, “in a very private station, un- 
knowing and unknown . , 
& common friend,” William Burke, as Edmund 
more than once said, “ to be appointed private 
Secretary to the Marquis; and by an arrange- 


| of little rank and no consequence,” and the 


defaulters to an incredible amount. 


.. by the intervention of 
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ment with Lord Verney, for which, as he also said, 
he was indebted to William Burke, he came 
Parliament. The Secretaryship was “a situation 
Rock- 
ingham ministry lasted little more than a twelve- 
month; but the seat in Parliament gave him a 
position which enabled him to make manifest his 
great talent. So far, then, as evidence can help us 


into 


| to a conclusion, we found Burke a poor struggling 


man up to 1765, when he had the good fortune 
to obtain the Secretaryship, and we leave him a 
poor man in 1766, when he lost office; for though 


| the secretary's place may, as he said, have given 
| him “ opportunities near enough to see as well as 


others what was going on,” it not to | 
lieved that the secretary’s salary would have | 
any very large balance, after defraying the ex- 
penses of a man with a wife and two children. 
Yet within a period not to be calculated by years 
but by months—in April, 1768—Burke purchased 
Beaconsfield, giving for it 22,8237. ! 

This startling change in Burke’s fortune gave 
rise to many unpleasant comments — to what, as 
[ suppose, the Doctor calls “sneering at his 
honest poverty”; his “ honourable efforts” to 
“ain a position.” It had been long suspected 
that “the Burkes,” as they were called, and their 
friends, were great gamblers in East India Stock, 


and these suspicions were terribly confirmed in 


May 1769, when Lord Verney, William Burke, 
Richard Burke, Edmund’s brother, Lauchlan 
Maclean, and other of his friends were declared 
There 


proof that Edmund had been engaged with them, 


Is ho 


| though Lord Verney afterwards asserted it, and 


the public inquired how, if it were not so, did hi 
become possessed, in such a moment of time, of 
the money with which he had bought Beacons- 


| field, and kept up that costly establishment. 


At first the public were told that Lord Verney 


| had given Burke 20,000/. ; then that Lord Rock- 
|ingham had advanced the entire amount; then 


Mr. Prior informed us that “ a considerable part, 
undoubtedly, was Burke’s own money, the bequest 


| of his father and elder brother,” the “ remainder ” 


only being a loan from the Marquis. ‘This state- 


| ment was, however, somewhat qualified in the 


last edition, where we read that “a part un- 
doubiedly was his own, the bequest of his elder 
brother, and some portion, it is believed, came’ 
from William Burke,” and “the remainder” 
from the Marquis. 

Neither of these statements, both “ undoubted,” 
though contradictory, were satisfactory. Burke’s 
“ own property,” assuming that he had nothing 
to do with the stock-jobbing, could not, to judge 
by his antecedents, have been much ; the bequest 
from his father is given up; the Clohir estate, 
the bequest of his elder brother, will not help us, 


| for it was not sold for more than twenty years 
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after —in 1790— and any assistance received 
from William Burke must, in honour and con- 
science, have been repaid within a twelvemonth ; 
so that we remain pretty much as at starting, — 
if the Marquis paid the “remainder,” he must 
have paid the whole. 

We come now to Dr. Napier’s version, and 


whether satisfactory or not, we are equally obliged | 


for the trouble he has taken to help us to inform- 
ation. It appears, he tells us, from title-deeds and 
documents in Chancery —that “ there were en- 
cumbrances on and charges on the property, which 
were paid off by Burke in the month of February, 
1769, amounting to the sum of 6,633. 17s. 10d. 
There was a further sum of 10,400/. advanced 
to Burke in mortgage, by Caroline Williams, and 
3,600/. advanced, on another mortgage, by Ad- 
miral Sir Charles Saunders. These two mort- 
gages remained outstanding until the sale of the 
property by Mrs. Burke, in 1812, when they were 
paid off out of the purchase money. The furni- 
ture and effects in the house were valued at 
2,8237. 8s. Not long before this, Garret Burke 
had left Edmund almost the whole of his pro- 
perty —his house and effects in Dublin, his mort- 
gages, judgments, and all costs due to him from 
clients, and made him his sole executor and re- 
siduary legatee. Garret was a bachelor, and had 
succeeded early to his father’s business; was his 
executor and residuary, and was very successful 
himself in his profession. It is obvious, therefore, 
that the property which Garret had left to Ed- 
mund, and which probably had been realised in 
cash just about this time, enabled him, with an 
advance which he got from Lord Rockingham, and 
with the two mortgages, to complete his purchase.” 

Dr. Napier appears to have forgotten that 
Burke declared, in his answer to Lord Verney’s 
sill (see anté 3°*S, i, 221) that, “ in order to make 
ind accomplish his purchase ” he borrowed 6,000/. 
of a friend. The case then, as to the purchase, 
stands thus — Burke gave 20,000/. for the estate, 
und borrowed 20,000/. to pay for it; and it re- 
quired all “his own property,” and “ the whole” 
of the properties so elaborately enumerated by the 
Doctor, as “ probably realised in cash about this 
time "—we omit the “some portion” which, it 
has been said, “ came from William Burke” — it 
required all these to enable him to pay for “ the 
furniture and effects.” 

Burke had now, by what Dr. Napier calls 
“honourable efforts,” gained “a position.” How 
was he to maintain it? So far as appears from 
the biographers, Burke had no fixed income ex- 
cept a possible hundred or two hundred a year 
from Clohir. Yet this “ position” involved an 
expenditure of from 3,000/. to 3,500/. a year! 
his appears from Burke's statement to Mr. Pitt, 
when the “ arrangement,” as he calls it, was con- 
cluded about his pensions. “ My first object,” 
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Burke avowed, “is the payment of my debts,” 
- ++... “IT know this object enters into your 
plan. Iam to say that these debts were stated, 
by my son, below their real amount.” The 
“plan” agreed on was a pension of 1,200/. out of 
the Civil List, for his own and Mrs. Burke's 
life, and another of 2,500/. a year by vote of Par. 
liament, which, however, Pitt did not bring under 
the notice of Parliament, but made payable out 
of the West India four and-a-half per cents. It 
was further understood that the Civil List pen- 
sion was to be sold by Burke for “ present re. 
pose,’ that is, for the payment of his debts, and 
it was, at his request, antedated for the better 
accomplishing that purpose ; and then said Burke, 
if the grant from Parliament be “ twenty-five 
hundred clear,” it will be enough for “ our per- 
sonal ease ” — “ sufficient, without obliging us, 
late in life, to change its whole scheme, which, 
whether wise or justifiable or not, is now habitual 
to us."—Stanhope, Life of Pitt, ii. 250. 

It here appears that, after he had retired from 
Parliament, and no longer required a sessional 
residence in London, after the death of his only 
son, Burke could not live at Beaconsfield under 
2,500/. a year “clear”; and if we add another 
thousand for the expenses of his parliamentary 
and London life, it is below probability. 

Whether under the circumstances stated, 
“honest poverty” was “ justified or not” in 
buying such an estate, and entering on such a 
= of life, I leave to the judgment of 


J. R. T. 


scheme” 
others. 





TURNER AND LAWRENCE. 

It is greatly to be regretted that the bio- 
graphies of these distinguished painters should 
have fallen into such incompetent hands: that of 
the latter into those of a political writer who 
hated George IV., and that of the former into 
the hands of a gentleman who confesses his en- 
mity with the Royal Academy established by 
George III. Beyond the circumstances of my 
father being an early student, and afterwards for 
forty-five years Secretary of that institution, the 
connection of my grandfather and my uncle as 
members of the Society, and my being a student 
in the schools, I have no connection with the 
Academy ; yet I am quite prepared to defend the 
Royal Academy as then existing as decidedly as 
Turner did; but I conceive that your publication 
is not to be taken up by considerations of opinion, 
and I withhold any remarks upon them except 
so far as may be unavoidably connected with the 
statements of facts. 

In his Life of Turner, Mr. Walter Thornbury 
has availed himself of the information of the 
Rev. H. Trimmer, who is very free iu his com- 
ments on distinguished artists, and confounds 
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myself and my father (who was old enough to be 
his father), under the general designation of our 
surname in such a manner as to make it doubtful 
which was his informant on certain points ; but 
insomuch as the following statement is wholly 
jnaccurate, and relates to the practice of the 
greatest portrait-painter of modern times, I trust 
you will be able to afford me space to make the 
truth public. 

In vol. ii. p. 69 Mr. Thornbury quotes from 
the Rev. H. Trimmer : — 

« T have been told by Howard, who is a good authority, 
that he (Sir Thomas Lawrence) always made a crayon 
drawing of the sitter, from which he did his oil; but if 
this had been the case, the drawings would now be in 
existence. 

“At first there is no doubt he was a crayon painter, 
and hyper-critics, as they have called Turner’s oils large 
water-colours have called Lawrence’s oils large crayons, 
the old chalky manner still adhering.” 
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were painters of the Rembrandt and Reynolds 
school, who were enamoured of “texture *— 
“ the cheesy quality ” which fascinated Reynolds 
in the portraits of some alderman at Plymouth 


| by an artist of the name of Cozens, I believe, 


Strictly speaking, there is not a word of truth | 


in this, Sir Thomas Lawrence began his pictures 


by an elaborate drawing of the head, only, in | 


black and red chalk, heightened with white chalk 


in the lights, over which he afterwards began to | 


paint, and finished the head before he even in- 
timated the intended figure. This practice ac- 
counts for the drawings not being in existence. 


But a few do still remain, and some have been | 


engraved in fac-simile by F.C. Lewis (the father 
of the present distinguished J. Lewis); among 
these the first idea of the portraits of the daugh- 
ters of Mr. Calmady, afterwards painted in a dif- 
ferent groupe, and at present called “ Nature.” 


It is to these children, and not to young Lambton | 


that the circumstance related by Mr. Trimmer 
(p. 70) refers, that after repeatedly refusing to 
accept the commission, Mrs. Calmady prevailed 
upon him to get into her carriage and go to see 


the children, when he said, “ Ah! I see I must | 


paint them.” When he abandoned the idea of 
completing his first intention, he probably drew 


in a little more of the figures so as to constitute | 
it more intelligible than he would have cared to | 


do for his own painting. My father once asked 
him whether he did not find the chalk interfere 
with his colour, but he said “ No, I find it works 
in.” 

Lawrence was never a “crayon painter,” but 


his early attempts were in delicate drawings in | 


Italian chalk with a little Chinese vermilion put 
on the cheeks and lips. I copied one of these 
drawings (which he occasionally made in later 
life), a profile of most delicate character, a portrait 
of Mrs. John Angerstein. ‘This drawing has been 
engraved in fac-simile by F. C. Lewis, as have 
many others. After Lewis’s death, many fac- 


similes on stone were drawn by R. J. Lane, and | 


all of these are constantly before the public. 


The “ hypercritics” referred to by Mr. Trimmer | 


and which quality Sir Joshua declared to be the 
“true mode of painting flesh.” The adherents 
to this doctrine naturally disliked the smooth 
surface of Lawrence, and called them “ water- 
colour drawings in oil.” ‘Till a very late period 
all works in water-colours were called drawings, 
but until still later no body-colour or roughness 
beyond the surface of the paper was tolerated. 
At the present day, they should be called “ dis- 
temper painting.” Frank Howarp. 





Hlinor Potes. 


Epear or Portanp.— This family has been 
described as “In Danskin infra regnum Polonix.”’ 
It is worthy of remark that there is, or was, a 
hamlet named Danskein, near a place called Pol- 
land, in Berwickshire, where it is probable that 
this branch of the Weddenly family was located. 

SPAL. 


Book Inscrirtion.—The following, copied 
from an edition of the Companion to the Festi- 
vals and Fasts, 8vo, 1717, is worth inserting in 
“N. &Q”":— 

“ To the Borrower of this Book. 


* Hic Liber est meus, 
Deny it who can, 
Samuel Showell, Junior, 
An honest man. 
In vico corvino (St. Paul’s, Cov Gard.) 
I am to be found, 
Si non mortuus sum, 
And layd in the ground. 
At si non vivens, 
You will find an Heir 
Qui librum recipiet, 
You need not to fear. 
Ergo cum lectus est 
Restore it, and then 
Ut quando mutuaris 
I may lend again. 
At si detineas, 
So let it be lost, 
E-xpectabo Argentum, 
As much as it cost (viz. 5*). 
“ Aug. 18°, A.p, 1719. Grorou Reats, A. R.” 


Jas. Coombes. 

Porators, Inrropuction or. —In “ Taylor's 
Goose” by the famous Water Poet, near the end, 
are these curious lines : — 
“So blackberryes, that grow on every bryer, 

Because th’ are plenty, few men doe desire: 

Spanish potatoes are accounted dainty, 

And English Parsneps are course meate, though plenty : 
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But if these Berryes or those Rootes were scant, 

They would be thought as rare, though little wont 

Phat we should eate them, and a price allow, 

As much as Strawberryes, and Potatoes now 

Potatoes are said to have been Siitiaasil by 
Raleigh about 1588, but not to have been grown 
in England except as curiosities till many years 
after, when an Irish vessel, having some on board, 
was wrecked on the coast of Lancashire. Gerard 
mentions them in his Herbal as curiosities about 
1590. Ta rylor’ s Goose was first printed 1621. 
Potatoes are mentioned by Shakspeare and other 
writers of the time. Is it po sible we imported 
them from Spain at that period, instead of growing 





them ourselves ? A. A. 
Poets’ Corner 
Lists or Names Rusricatep.— The names 


» thus printed in Heath's Loyal Martyrs, a book 
of which the full rubricated title-page is as fol- 
low 3so— 


“ A new book of Loyal English Martyrs and Confes- 
o have endured the Pains and Terrours of Death, 
Arraignment, Banishment, and Imprisonment, for the 
Maintenance of the Just and Legal Government of these 
Kingdoms both in Church and State. By James Heath, 
Gent. Psal. cxii. 6: ‘ The Righteous shall be had in 
Everlasting Remembrance.’ London, Printed for R. H. 
and are to be sold by Simon Miller at the Star in St. 
Paul’s Churchyard.” 


Facing the title-page is a folded leaf containing 


ors, W 


in red Gothic letters the names of thirty-three 
sufferers for conscience-sake, including Charles I. 


and Dr. John Hewit. 

In Walker's History of Indepe endency, the names 
of the regicides are printed in red. 

So also the list of English “ Revolters to 
Rome”: in the Legenda Ignea; with an Answer 
to Mr. Birchley’s Moderator (pleading for a 
Toleration of Popery). 12mo, 1653. 

Was this use merely ornamental, or was it 
symbolical? Did it extend to other books? E. 

Sow anp Pies or Metau.—The derivation of 
these words, as applied to masses of metal, is 
uncertain. I, therefore, send the following sug- 
and shall be glad of the assistance of 
your readers in its elucidation. 

The fused metal from a blast furnace is run 
into a straight gutter, slightly inclined, having a 
number of short par: illel gutters, running at right 
angles to the main one, on one side; the first is 
called the “runner” or “sow,” and the latter 
the “ pigs.” The whole casting forms something 
large comb; the back of the comb being 
the “runner” or “ sow,” whilst the teeth repre- 
sent the “ pigs.” The term “‘ sow” was origin- 
ally used, vy h, I believe, means a run or runner; 
that is, as much metal as was run at one melting, 
and forming one mass. “ Sows,” in the plural i 
Preface to Lambarde’s 
See Halliwell’s Archaic 


gestion, 


like a 





written “ sowze,” in the 
Perambulation, ed, 


1596. 





| the other, in Warwickshire, 


Words. When the quantity of metal prams 
and it became inconvenient from its size, the side 
gutters were added, and the term “ pigs” was 
humorously given as proceeding from the “ sow.” 

That the latter word means a run, or running, 
I infer from its being applied to rivers, and to 
an open running sewer ? 

There are two rivers in England called the 
* Sow.” One, in Staffordshire, runs by Stafford ; 
runs near Coventry, 
In Ireland, also, there is a river “ Sow ;” and in 
that amusing work, Life amongst the Collie rs, th 
scene of which is apparently laid in Yorkshire, 
“a foul open sewer running sluggishly down the 
street” is called a “sow.” The "word * sough,” 
pronounced “ suff,” a term for a drain prevalent 
in the midland counties, is, no doubt, derived 
from the same source. Can any of your cor- 
respondents inform me the exact etymological 
meaning of the word “ Sow,” as applied to rivers 
and open running sewers ? o. = 





Queries, 


THE “NAME OF JESUS 

In the Calendar prefixed to The Book A Com- 
mon Prayer, under the date of the 7th of August 
is this entry, 

“NAME or JESUS,” 
which I venture to say there are very few church- 
men who can explain, and of which I am ready to 
confess that I have sought for an explanation in 
vain, though I cannot imagine that its origin is 
so entirely forgotten that no author whatever has 
explained it. 

[ have consulted Medii 
R. T. Hampson, 1841, 8vo, where, at p. 216, 
two entries : — 

1. “ Jesuits’ Day, August 6. ‘On Monday, the anniver- 
sary of Jesuits’ Day was observed with its usual solem- 
nity in the loyal city of Exeter,’” &c. &c. 

Being an extract from The Cambrian for August 
18, 1838, in which the origin of the said celebra- 
tion at Exeter is attributed to the magistrates 
having ordained the 6th of August to be kept as a 
day of thanksgiving for the defeat of the Devon- 
shire rebellion in 1547. 


Evi Kalendarium, by 


I find 


This is no doubt the same as 
Jesuits’ Day, but Gough gives a different account of it, 
as well as a different name: ‘The city of Exeter, for its 
opposition to Perkin Warbeck, received great commen:a- 
tion from Henry VII., who gave it his sword, and a cap 
of maintenance. For his deliverance from the Cornish 
rebels, August 6 is annually observed as a day of thanks- 
giving, and commonly c — Jesus Day.’ — Camden's 
Britannia, by Gough, vol. . p. 36.” 

Now, which of these pi historical events is the 

’ 

origin of the celebration at Exeter is a matter of 
local interest, and deserves a separate investiga- 


2. “Jesus Day, Aug. ( 
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tion ar nd a wer. But that is not the main obj et 
of my in 1 ui ry. sasuits’ Day is obviously a cor- 
ruption of sus Day, and Jesus Day is certainly 


= aterm pot mh from the commemoration of th 
deliverance of Exeter at either rebellion, but only 
of that deliverance having occurred upon a day 
already so & 

But if Jesas Day was the sixth of August, that 
was the festival of the Transfiguration, of which 
no observans2 is retained by the Church of Eng- 
land, though it is mentioned in the Calendar pre- 
fixed to our Prayer Book, as well as 
of Jesus ” on the next day. Of the latter feast 
(if such it was) on the seventh of August, Mr. 
Hampson gives no notice ¢ further 
in his Glossary I fin 


ing items : ~- 


‘sign ated. 





# 
the “ Name 
’ 
] 


~ " y* 
- But on looki 


1, in the letter N, the follow- 


“Nomen Jt e Name of Jesus, Jan. 14 

“Nomen Maiuta.—Our Lady’s Name, in the German 
church, is the octave her N ativity, in stit ited by Inno- 
cent II. to comimemora 5 the of Vienna from 
the Turks, who had besieg« 





verance 


Li it in 1683.” 





This almost as if 
he deliverance of Vienna had been an imitation 
of that of the deliverance of Exeter. I 
any connexion whatever even in the motives of the 
two institutions ? 

And it will be observed that a tot tally 
date is assigned to the } ° 

I have further consulted another book that I 
thought like!y to aflord the required information, 
The Calend.x of the Anglican Church Illustrat 4 
1851, 12mo. (J. H. Parker.) There 
Name of Jes:s, is made t 
ing notices of the monograms 

Jesus; but no « 
furnished why the ‘ 
connected with the seventh of August. 

Saint Peter had emphatically d 
there was no other name under 
among men whereby we must be saved (Acts 
iv. 12); and St. Paul that God hath given him a 
name which is above every name}; that at the name 
of Jesus every knee should bow. (Philip] 
ii. 9,10.) Upon these texts may very pro 
have been founded certain commemorative ser- 
vices, in which the worshi ip of a Name may un- 
hay pily have taken the plac e of that worship as a 
Spirit which God requires from his creatures. 

There were in medieval times, in this country, 
many Jesus Guilds, particularly one very fre- 
quently mentioned, whose services were celebrated 
in the crypt of St. I 3s Cathedral London. 

suspect tha these were especially connected 
with the w rship of the Name of Jesus. But 
surely some of our ecclesiastical antiquaries must 
have treated of the matter, and I shall not inquire 
In vain amon? the read of “N.&Q.” N.HLS. 
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NULLIFICATION, 


Can any 
more ins 


of your readers procure me one or 
of the use of this word, or of its 
verb, prior to 1620? The following 
will show why I want it: — 

It has always appeared to me that the alge- 
braical phrase “ root of an expression,” would have 
been much more significant if, instead of rool, the 
word xullifier had been used. A few days ago, 
remembering that Harriot introduced the word 
root in this I looked at his posthuin« us 
work (he died in 1621) to see what account he 
gave of I found I had, years made a 
note (from Aubrey) in the book to the effect that 
Harriot rejected the Old Testament, whence the 
divines of his time attributed his death — which 
was caused by a cancer in the lip, owing, others 
said, to a habit he had of holding compasses and 
other brass instruments in his mouth —to a 
special judgment, in punishment for his having 
nullified the word of God. It struck me that the 
word was not in the English of that time, and I 
found that Phillips has no word inserted between 
nullifidian and nullity. Hereupon I began to sus- 
pect that the clergy who used the ome intended 
a satirical allusion to Harriot’s ebra. Har- 
riot was the first who wrote A=Bi in the form 
A — B = 0; and this zero must have appeared 
excessively strange when it was first introduced, 
though very familiar to us. It would take too 
much space to describe the very slow steps by 
which 0 came to represent nothing, cessation of 
the idea of magnitude: down to Harriot’s time, or 
nearly, the cipher, as it was called, was only a 
blank type, useful in keeping the digits of a 
complex number in their ay places. Itseems 
not unlikely that the clergy, by way of satire, put 
it that Hs wriot had made the word of God = 0 as 

well as A—B. And the supposition is some- 
what confirmed by the option of using the phrase 
“of none effect,” which occurs several times in 
the authorised version in connection with the 
“ word of God.” Would a clergyman have used 
such a word as nullify, when he had a strong sub- 
stitute which was in possession of the popular ear, 
unless he had some reason derived from the occa- 

sion { ? 

But it may be said that in 1621 the authorised 
version (1611) had not had time to dite in. | 
a ked therefore at the various I 

> Matthew xv. 6 and Mark vii. 1 
pa enough, that “of none 
piece of pure Protestantism. In the s 
sage, it is used by Tyndale, Cranmer, the G va, 
and the Authorised: Wicklif has “ breken,” and 
the Rhemish “ defeating.” In the first passage it 
is used by Cranmer and Authoris - the 
other two having “ without effect Wicklif has 
“ made void,” and the Rhemish “ made frustrate.” 
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It follows that the phrase “ of none effect " was 
perfectly familiar at the time in question. 

No doubt, even though the word existed, the 
clergy might have levelled it at Harriot’s alge- 
braical practice: but it would be much more 
curious if they invented for the oceasion a word 
which the algebraist might with advantage have 
invented for himself. I wait to see whether any 
use of it can be produced prior to 1621 ; if not, I 
shall conclude that the clergy invented the word. 
And thereupon I shall pray your clerical readers 
to sneer a little at our present algebra ; for we are 
much in want of good words. 

I ought to have stated that Harriot was not a 
retired student: he was a leading member of one 
of those societies of learned men which noblemen 
of intellectual tastes used to collect around them- 
selves. His patron was Henry, Earl of Northum- 
berland: and Harriot, Hues, and Warner, who 
were constantly with this Earl when prisoner in 
the Tower in 1606, were called his three Magi. 

A. De Morgan. 





A-xtmpno.—In the Heart of Midlothian, ch. xi. 
p. 196, of vol. xii., of the Waverley novels, Edin- 
burgh edit. of 1830, isa scene in the court-yard of 
Dumbiedikes, in which the author says : — 

The Laird “ clapped on his head his father’s gold-laced 
hat, and opening the window of his bed-room, beheld, to 
his great astonishment, the well-known figure of Jeanie 
Deans herself retreating from his gate; while his house- 
keeper, with arms a-kimbo, fist clenched and extended, body 
erect, and head shaking with rage, sent after her a volley 
of Billingsgate oaths.” 

Can any reader of “N. & Q.” explain how 
Mrs. Balchristie managed to perform the feat 
indicated by the italicised words? Like Jeremy 
Didler, in the old farce, “ I only ask for informa- 
tion’s sake!” 

Webster, under the word kimno, says : — 

“ To set the arms a-kimbo, is to set the hands on the 
hips, with the elbows projecting outward.” 

Eric, 

Ville-Marie, Canada, 

Anonymous. — Who is the author of The Dis- 
pensary, an interlude. By Three Coxwold Scholars, 
12mo, pp. 26,1780? 2. A new cantata, called Eros 
and Anteros; or Love and no Love. The principal 
part by Merry Cupid, addressed to the Rev. Mr, 
——, Fellow of Caius College, Cambridge. Sm. 
8vo, pp. 18, 1774? This piece is introduced by a 
letter from Cambridge, “To the Editor of the 
Norfolk Chronicle.” Neither of these dramatic 
pieces are mentioned in the Biog. Dramatica. 

ZETA. 

Berancer's Views or Ruins, Co. Duniiw. — 
In the Gentleman's Magazine, 1770, pp. 205—209, 
there is “‘a topographical description of Dalkey 
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and the environs,” in the county of Dublin, by 
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Mr. Peter Wilson of Dalkey. It is in the form 
of a letter to John Lodge, Esq., Deputy-keeper 
of the Rolls, and contains the following passage :— 

“ To illustrate this description, I have inclosed a sketch 
[which is given) of one of the castles, from a view taken 
by my ingenious friend Mr. Beranger, who, with great 
industry and correctness, hath drawn a curious collection 
of ruins, principally in the neighbourhood of Dublin, 
and means to have them engraven and published, if 
suitable encouragement be not wanting.” 

Can you give me any information respecting 
these views? Have they been published? Or, if 
not, where are they deposited? I am particu- 
larly anxious to know more ‘about them. Who 
was Mr. Beranger ? ABHBA. 


Curess Lecenp. — It is said of the man who in- 
vented chess, that when he showed the game to the 
king he was asked to name his reward. He said 
all he asked was to be given a grain of corn for 
the first square, two for the second, four for the 
third, eight for the fourth, and so on, doubling on 
each square. ‘The calculation was made how 
much he was to receive, and it is said that it 
amounts to more corn than the whole world has 
produced since Adam. There are fifty million 
square miles in the world. Can any of your 
readers tell me the average number of ears of 
corn there are in an acre? I believe there are 
about twenty-five grains in an ear. P. R. O. 


Cruetty To Anmmats. — Has the Society for 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals edited any 
pamphlets for general distribution designed to 
second their efforts? If so, how may such be 
accessible? References also to any essays, recent 
or antique, on the morale or rativnale of this matter, 
both pro and con, will oblige. N. 


Joun Diamonp tue Catcurator. — In my 


| early days I recollect to have seen, —I am in- 


clined to think not in the Gentleman's but in the 
Lady's Magazine, — an analysis of the component 
parts of the Bible; viz. an enumeration of the 





| totalities of the different books of the Old Testa- 


ment, the chapters, verses, words, and _ letters; 
also, how often certain particles occurred in the 
sacred volume; and the middle chapter, verse, 
&c., were also particularised. These details, as 
far as I had seen, were anonymous, »ut lately ac- 
cidentally looking into Lysons’s Environs of Lon- 
don (5 vols. 4to, London, 1795), I observed, 
vol. ii. Hanwell, p. 557, that these computations 
were by John Diamond, a native of Lincolnshire, 
who, strange to say, was blind from a month old; 
and, marvellous as it may appear, was capable of 
keeping a school and instructing others. The case 
is altogether most extraordinary, but as Mr. Ly- 
sons’s work is easily accessible I will not occupy 
your space with longer details, but merely state, 
that the man was then sixty years of age, and 
living at Hanwell, and I trust some reader of 
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“N, & Q.” will favour us with the conclusion of 
the history of this wonderful character. 
ComruTaTor. 

DistnTERESTED GENEROSITY AND Morar De- 
uunquency.—Under this heading I have a news- 
paper paragraph, at least twenty years old, as 
follows :— 

“Tt is a most extraordinary fact that the Scotch pea- 
sant who sheltered Prince Charles after his defeat at 
Culloden Moor, and when the price of 30,0001. was set 
upon his head, was afterwards hung for stealing a cow! ” 

Can any of your readers supply the name of 
this man and the particulars of his trial and con- 
demnation? If true, it is a fact worthy of being 
put on lasting record. T.B 


Fox anp Lorp Nortra.— When and upon 
what occasion did Fox contemptuously call Lord 
North “ A thing,” and what was North's reply ? 

“ GeneRAL ADVERTISER.”"—Who was the ed- 
itor of the General Advertiser about 1780, and 
did he advocate a plan for enlarging Newgate ?* 

E. H. 

Tue Hautseys.—In Wharton's Queens of Society 
I find the following passage. Speaking of Thrale’s 
Brewery, it is said : — 

“The brewery then belonged to Edmund Halsey, 
whose family still flourish in Hertfordshire, and own 
Gaddesden Park. The concern was situated at St. Al- 
ban’s, and was highly profitable; it was the foundation 
of the provincial greatness of the Halseys.” 

The highly respectable family, referred to here, 
would scarcely, I presume, admit the correctness 
ofthis latter designation; but they might also, if 
I am not mistaken, disclaim the whole of the state- 
ments respecting them contained in these short 
sentences. 

There is no reason, that I am aware of, to 
doubt but that Great-Gaddesden was granted to 
the ancestor of the Halseys by Henry VIII, and 
that their family has maintained its standing there 
ever since; but there is great reason to doubt 
whether this Edmund Halsey had any connection 
with them. At any rate his name does not ap- 
pear in their pedigree ; and one who is interes ted 
in the subject would be glad of any 7 by 
which it could be established. . W.B. 


Harrow Scuoor.— Any readers sie may be 
in a position to contribute any memoranda or 
reminiscences of Harrow School (especially of its 
earlier days) will confer an obligation by com- 
municating with M. A., care of Messrs. Black- 
woods, Put dlishers, 45, George Street, Edinburgh. 
The advertiser's name and address will be re sadily 
given n. 





© James Perry (latterly editor of the Morning Chro- 
nite) was, in 1780, one of the leading writers in the 
General Advertiser.—Ep. } 





James SterueN Lusuineton, youngest son of 
Thomas Godfrey Lushington, Esq., of Sitting- 
bourne, in Kent, by his — wife Dorothy, 
daughter of John Gisbourne, Esq., was educated 
at Peterhouse; B.A. 1756, Fellow 175—, M.A. 
1759. He was Canon of Carlisle 1777—1785, 
and Vicar of Neweastle- ~upon-Tyne 1782. He 
also held the vicarage of Latton in Essex, and is 
described as of Rodmersham i in Kent. We shall 
be glad to be informed of the date of his death. 

C. H, & Tuompson Cooper, 

Cambridge. 

LINEN. — 

“ The linen, I also observed, was very neatly lapped 
up, and to their praise be it spoke, was lavender proof.” — 
Glasgow in 1658. 

Does this passage mean that the linen was kept 
so sweet and clean that it did not require lavender 
to be strewn over it ?—a custom I remember as 
in vogue even in 1825. W. P. 


Coronet Daniext O'Neiti.—Wanted, an au- 
thority showing the relationship between the 
above-mentioned officer (who was in attendance 
on Charles II. during his exile in France), and 
his uncle, General Owen Roe O'Neill, who gained 
the battle of Benburb in 1646. Hersert Hore. 

Conservative Club. 


Ory Parntine or THE Rerormers.—I have in 
my possession an old oil painting of considerable 
merit, and am most anxious to know whose work 
itis. It represents the fourteen most celebrated 

teformers, whose portraits are all given, seated or 
standing round three sides of an elevated table, on 
which is placed a candle representing the light of 
the gospel ; while on the other side, from below, 
a friar, a pope, a cardinal, and the devil, in the 


form of a bull, are trying to extinguish this 
light, complaining that “they cannot blow it 
out.” The friar, in addition to his breath, is throw- 


ing holy water on it with a kind of spoon. Is 
another similar painting known to exist any where ? 
I am under the impression that I have heard that 
such is the case, but am quite ignorant as to 
where it is now to be found. Can any of your cor- 
respondents inform me ? H. C. F. (Herts.) 


anp At.ustons. — In the Analy- 
1802, is an article on 


Op Pictures 
tical Magazine for July, 
“ Pictorial Anomalies :” — 

“Plato has been depicted as a schoolmaster with a 

rod, sitting in his school; Aristotle saddled and bridled, 
led by Cupid and ridden by Venus; and Judas Maccabeus 
in full armour by the side of a cannon.” 

The same writer says : — 

“When the Devil was sick, the Devil a monk would 
be,’ &c., is taken from Eschylus.” 

I shall be obliged if told where I can see the 
pictures, or the passage in Aischylus. E. W. 
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Prerure At Broom Haru. —In the dining- 
r 1 of Broom Hall, the residence of the Earl of 
i l picture containing two 
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out, “Out on you!” and cut from thence a certain num- 


ber of stakes and stowers, with a knife of no more value 
than a penny. With these materials they were to erect 
l t nine o’clock in the forenoon, at w-wa 
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Resurrection Men.—The Messrs. Cham! 

in their Book of Days, give an account of thi 
class of men. In turning over a scrap-book, I 
find the following account, but unfortunately it is 
without date, and I have mad morandum 
from what paper it is extracted. Can any of your 
readers furnish the means of verifying the cir- 
cumstances therein related ? — 








eno m 


“ Resurrection Men. 


“Who | not heard of the diabolical exploits 
Burke and Hare in Edinburgh, and of the murder of the 
Italian boy in London, for the purpose of selling tl 
bodies of their murdered victims for dissecti t 
time when the latter deed of darkness transpired, and 
filled all England with horror, a circumstance cam 
ght which illustrated the fatal and criminal facili 
I il profession aided the murd 
1 the rilexious disturber of the dead in their n¢ 














\ eman of the name of Box, a mill , 
at Barnet, is returning from London, where had 
tending the corn market at Mark-lane. He was 
having reached Finchley Common —a 
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quiry was instituted, although the time corresponded 
with the affair in which Mr. Box was so conspicuous an 
tor. 

“In explanation of the singular escape of Mr. Box 
from the point-blank shot of the assassin, that gentleman 
hay ved to have a large bag of silver in his coat side- 

t; l when he reached home, he found the ball 
\ ] l um at +} ! rmile 3 


Rorat Morro.— 

“ Dieu est mon droit.” 
Was this ever the reading of the royal motto? 

I have seen it thus under the royal arms, with 

the date 1641. Uvyts. 
Capetown, S.A, 


ScANDINAVIAN Proverns.—In a Boston re- 








print of Ray’s Proverbs, the two fol! are 
marked “Seand i ” 

“He who allows himself to bo taken deserves to be 
hanged 


* Two cats to one mouse is sorry huntieg.” 
Can any reader of “N. 
originals ? I 


Queries With Answers. 
Sternnotp anp Horxrns’s Psat W. W. 


anp N.—It has been matter of inquiry 
W. W.was. He versified several psalms at 


often 


who 
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cart, the end of Sternhold and Hopkins’s old version. A groy is a breakwater, but some speci il port 
n the In Z n Brown's Lette rs from the Dead lo the scems to | H luded to in th warrant. JAYDEE. 








































F 4] 4 1ines’s third letter) he irovne” is the well-known Spanish port of 
to : 19 , . 1 , 
v in Ely : he met “three lish Corunna, French Core ,on t north- 
1-] mantete® Raa G ». The place is « The ( ’ 
% l-bare mortals, eldest aa 4 . 
: ° © as it still is by British in 
» and tr i | thus — “S F A 
ond . . . “9 ir ( , U nan estoy 1 j t 
my 1e 18 vo col 1g of the thir ith century, when A IX 
hich isdom;” and then habitant Lurgo 
t} woes 0 ier upon upper earth their | Vi for column 
. , . ; } r t own nat 
les ve l s to be sup rseded by that p a t t n 
: ” ey one. fro1 entrat t port, 
f “ft (no doubt l'ate and th n tl I 
ie Br “two new-fangled usur- | w] st 
es pers his would clearly lead us to suppose 
1 bye- that their coadjutor’s (W. W.’s) name was Wis- Sr. Parrick’s Curse.—In th craphy of 
mad dom. I have a vague recollection of having heard | Adam Martindale, printed by the m Society, 
1 foot, something like this before. an any of your | I find this proverb: —“ Those e well and 
7 ) . , , - “Ty . . . , ” 
leal readers assist me ? as he related to Simon | flit have St. Patrick’s curse. any of your 
th Wisdome, who published a sort of epitome of the | readers give any information as to the reference 
Old Testament in 1594 or thereabouts? Who was | here? Martindale was a native of Lancashire, 
or N., whose cle initial ids before several | born in the early part of the seventeenth century: 

















3 ex- psalms near the end ? A. A. | is the proverb a local one? Is it still in use in 
and, Poets’ Corner | Lancashire ? K. 
upon : — 
m, if I initials, W. W. belong to William Whittyngham, | So many maledictions stand recorded in the Acta 
» we Dean of Durham, who died on 10th June, 1570. Only as pronounced on the contumacious by St. 
friend I ilms are generally given to him, but he e¢ ntri- P n various occasions, that it is difficult to say posi- 
he did ited more largely, and in the edition of 1561 the num- | tively which is the one referred to in the above proverb. 
: ITos- wre 23, 37, 50, 51, 67, 71, 114, 115, 119, 121, 124,127, | A person is said to “flit” who removes or res his 
as not 129, 130, 133, 137, in all sixteen. He paraphrased the | residence; not an advi ble step if he “ fares v i. €. is 























| Commandments, sti nserted at the end of ths doing well where he is, and can comfortably remain there. 
ms, and also the Song of Simeon, and two versions of he reference to “ St. Patrick’s curse ” seems to indicate 
I *s Praver, now o1 | found in edit. 1561, | that cu in particular which he pronounced on a cer- 
\ m’s Christian ! bert, obit. 1568. He | tain Otngus, who had impeded the erection of a church 
mnded 1 1 second ver ilm 125, and a well- | which the Saint wished to build: “Socn shall thy house 
us an 1 praver at the end colle » overthrown, and thy substance wasted.” (Erit in brevi 
improbable that this “ arch-botcher of ip domus tua destructa, et bstantia tua dissipata Acta 
ald be ridiculed into celebrity bv the Sanct. Mar. 17, p. 565, col. 2, E.) rhe purport of the 
Corbet, unless he was a noted psalm-sir proverb will tl l ‘‘[hose who are well « as they 
ore than is generally ascertained. He ire, and who shift their position, s than 
, ed by Sir Thomas Overbury, who s | profit: mu h as v say, * I e:” “A 
half- “conceives his prayer in the kitchen, rather than in the rolling-stone gathers no moss, moves are 
= church, and is of so good discourse, that he dares chal- | as bad as a fir 
c. Be nge the Almighty to talke with him extempore. He = —_— 
iks every organist is in the state of damnation, and Turner's Birtu-riace. — How are we to re- 
had rather heare one of Robert Wisdom’s psalmes than | concile J. W. M. Turner's assertion to Mr. ( yrus 
- the best hymn a cherubin can singe.” (Wife, &c. 1638). | Redding (Fifty Years’ Recollections, i. 198,) that 
rt ( The lette N is intend if wr Thomas Norton, a barr ter he was a Devonshire man, from Barnstaple, with 
with -law, and assistant of Lord Buckhurst in the once +s | } atte 
popular tragedy of Gorbodue. C ] naa .| the commonly received opinion that the great 
YTE. ar tragedy of Gorboduc. Consult a valuable paper - - Maia 1 } > 
. 1 Sternhold and Hopkins’s Psalms by Joseph Hasle- | painter was born in J [aiden Lane, London ? 
wood in Censura Literaria, edit. 1815, i. 69-87, and War- | GRIME. 
nm re- ton’s History of English Poetry, iii. 149, edit. 1840.) : 
r are ; ; ; [This statement did not escape the notice of Mr. W. 


Thornbury in his Life of J. M. W. Turner, i. 3. He 
says, “ The assertion of Mr. Cyrus Redding, that Turner 
, “ < uscd to say that he came up from Devonshire to London 
Cromwell, now forming part of the choice collec- | when he was very young, must be a mistake, as we find 
ion of autographs at the Law Society's Institu- | that his father was married in August, 17 and he him- 
to the tion : — ; self baptised in London in May, 1775. Perhaps Turner 

W. “ Oliver P meant that it was his father who, early in life, came 
: : up from Barnstaple to London; or perhaps he purposely 
mystified Mr. Redding, as he did so many other people.” ] 


Tue Groyrne. — What place was thus desig- 
F nat 


to be nated? [ find the word in a warrant signed by 





Forasmuch as wee have receaved Intelligences that 
Spanish Fleet which are expected from the West 
indies intend to take their course for the Groyne,” &c. 


Mepat or SnHaksrEare.— The writer having 
Certain ships are ordered “to saile unto Cape | in his possession the following medal, would be 
Finnester, and to plye thereabouts for the pro- | glad if you, or your readers, would inform him 
ims at tection of trade.” when it was struck ? who was the designer? and 


We 
\quiry 
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what object or event it was meant to comme- | 


morate ? 

Obverse. 
picture, with the inscription: “ Guilielmus Shake- 
speare 

Reverse. Mountain landscape, surmounted by 
the words “ Wild above rule or art.” Underneath 
the view, “ Nat. 1564.” 

The medal is in bronze, about an inch and a 
half in diameter. A. B. G, 

[ This was not intended to commemorate any particular 
It is a complimentary, struck probably about 
the beginning of the reign of George II. by J. Dassier. ] 


+ 


event. 


Lorpy Brron.—I have in my possession a 
bronze medal of Lord Byron, 2} inches in diame- 
ter, with his Lordship’s effigy on one side, and on 
the obverse three trees; with the inscription — 

“A®P@ITON AIEI.” 
Round the edge is the inscription : — 
F. INIKEPIND. KAI. F. FOPOINTTQNTOS . 
KAGIEPQZSIZ.A.1. STOOAPA. ETL. aay 
And on 
Derra. 


What is the meaning of the above ? 
what occasion was the medal struck ? 


[ This medal was a genuine compliment to Byron. It 
Was not struck upon any particular occasion, but as an 
offering to Byron’s genius by Pickering & Forthington, 
and executed by A. J. Stothard, we believe, in 1824, but 
the Greek numerals are incorrect. The three trees are 
laurels, which the legend pronounces indestructible or 


immortal as his genius. } 





Replies. 
POPE’S EPITAPH ON THE DIGBYS, 
(3™ S. i. 6, 55.) 
“ Go, just of word, in every thought sincere, 

Who knew no wish but what the world might hear; 

Of gentlest manners, unaffected mind, 

Lover of peace, and friend of human kind; 

Go, live, for heaven's eternal vear is thine; 

Go, and exalt thy mortal to divine.” 

So mortal stands inscribed on a black marble 
slab in the Digby aisle of the abbey church at 
Sherborne. Johnson, then, was right; and a simi- 
lar contrast at the end of a letter from Pope to 
this very Mr. Digby, on whom the epitaph was 
written, confirms Johnson's reading : — 

“The moment I am writing this, I am surprised with 
the account of the death of a friend of mine; which 
makes all I have been talking of — gardens, writings, 
pleasures —a mere jest! None of them (God knows) are 
capable of advantaging a creature that is mortal, or of 
satisfying a soul that is immortal!” 

The letter is one of a series which passed be- 
tween the Hon. Robert Digby and Pope from 
June, 1717, to April, 1726. (Vide Pope's Works, 
ed. London, 1770). At the end of this series is 
added a letter of condolence to Mr. Digby’s 
brother, dated April, 1726, to which the following 
foot-note is attached : — 


Bust of Shakspeare after the Chandos | 


“Mr. Digby died in the year 1726, and is buried jn 
the church of Sherburne, in Dorsetshire, with an Epitaph 
written by the Author.” 

The letter is too long for “ N. & Q.,” although 


| interesting, as it marks the manners and senti- 


ments of what has been called the English Augus. 
tan age. It is written in Pope’s best style — less 
laboured, less laudatory than the composition of 
the epitaph; but in both the same genus scribendi 
prevails —the exaltation of moral worth. Mr, 
Marktanp justly observes that, “art de bien 
vivre” is the French translation of a good life; 
but this is only another phase of the bené beatéque 
vivendi in heathen philosophy. With the excep- 
tion of “ Vital spark of heavenly flame!” (an ode 
sometimes to be found in the selection of hymns 
at the end of the Book of Common Prayer, and 
which I have myself heard after a funeral in a 
parish church, sung with an accompaniment of 
fiddles and flutes) in which the poet has embodied 
the apostle’s words, “ When this mortal shall have 
put on immortality,” and concludes with the rap- 
turous questions — 
“QO Grave! where is thy victory? 
O Death! where is thy sting?” 

Here we get a glimpse of Christian sentiment; 

but, in the opening of the Ode, Pope's line, 
“ Trembling, hoping, ling’ring, flying, 
seems a butterfly (Psyche) plagiarism of the 
heathen emperor's Address to his Soul, 
* Animula, vagula, blandula.”—Hadr. Imp. in Spart. 


With the exception of this ode, Pope’s Works, 
whether Poetry or Letters, are at best but “ Moral 
Essays,” the frigid religion of the age in which he 
lived. For this frigidity (to use no stronger 
term) was not confined to the poet’s Works, but 
appears in the Correspondence of Atterbury, 4 
series of letters which follows immediately after 
the Digbv series mentioned above. The last 
letter of that series is headed: “ The Bishop of 
Rochester on the Death of his Daughter.” The 
composition of this epistle is of a higher order in 
style, and the religious tone rather more distinct 
than in Pope's letter of condolence at Mr. Digby's 
decease ; but still here religion only holds the 
second place, as a source of consolation under 
God's afflictions : — 

“At my age, under my infirmities, among utter 
strangers (he was at Montpellier) how shall I find out 
proper reliefs and supports? 1 can have none but those 
which Reason and Religion furnish me.” 


This discussion of the incidental question on 
morality, involved in Mr. Markianp’s Query, 
has taken me away from the main subject — the 
Epitaph. I must not, however, conclude without 
endeavouring to fix the date when it was in- 
scribed on the marble: certainly not till three 
years later than Robert Digby's death, 1726 ; for 
his sister, whose virtues are also commemorated 
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in the epitaph, did not depart this life till 1729. 
In a letter (vide Bowles’s ed. 1806) to Miss 
Blount, Pope gives a very interesting account of 
a visit to Sherborne Castle; and particularly 
mentions his being at this “ cathedral” (7. e. the 
abbey church) in which the Digby mausoleum 
had been made out ofa cemetery chapel, where the 
d abbots, mouldered into dust, lay buried, and 
from which their stone coffins were ejected (1698) 
to make room for John Digby, Earl of Bristol. 
“A noble monument, one of the finest things in 
the cathedral,” Pope says, particularly struck his 
attention. ‘The earl is standing in his parliamen- 
tary robes, holding a coronet in his rizht hand. 
His two wives stand on either side of him: the 
first with a burning lamp in her hand, and both 
flanked with cupids, holding burning torches. 
Now it is on the wall abutting this monument 
that Pope’s lines, “In Memory of Robert, second 
son, and Mary, eldest daughter of William Lord 
Digby,” are inscribed on a plain marble slab, 
surmounted with a fiery urn, the fashionable 
symbol of the seventeenth century. May we not, 
then, reasonably conclude from these facts that, in 
his visit, the epitaph must “have undergone the 
scrutiny of the poet’s own eye,” although modesty 
would not permit him to allude to it in his letter ; 
and more especially as “ A. Pope” is sculptured 
beneath the verses ? QvuEEN’s GARDENS. 


NORTH DEVONSHIRE FOLK LORE, 
(3"* S. i, 404.) 

There is scarcely a popular tradition that has 
not some foundation in fact; and I think it will 
generally be found that the reasoning of our 
rustics is so far sound, that it proceeds “from the 
known to the unknown.” A circumstance occurs, 
perhaps, which, to their uninformed minds, ap- 
pears difficult of explanation, and they forthwith 
invent a story to account for it. The little nu- 
cleus of truth soon dilates enormously, losing (by 
a well-known law in mental as in natural optics) 
in light what it gains in size. 

Thus it is not impossible, that the awful story 
of Molly Richards may have grown out of the 
discovery of the candle-ends in Marwood church : 
such discoveries being by no means unusual, 
during the repair and alteration of our ecclesias- 
tical structures. A large quantity was found not 
many years since at Chessington church, Surrey ; 
and the probability is, that they were the remains 


of votive and other tapers used before the Re- | 


formation. 

The verse to charm an adder is, I should sup- 
pose, Ecclesiastes x. 11.:— 

“Surely the serpent will bite without enchantment; 
and a babbler is no better.” 

The power of curing scrofula by “ striking 


| 
| 


the hand over the patient, has been, as your 
readers are aware, ascribed to kings; and Mr. 
Cottison will find, by reference to “N. & Q.” 
(3 S. i, 313), that the prerggative has been also 
assigned to the seventh son of a seventh son, on 
the authority of Zhe Tutler. But in the text to 
which he refers, the putative operator is a pro- 
phet; and the adoption of the local word striking, 
seems to hint that the custom in Devonshire is 
derived from Naaman’s reference to Elisha. 
Without committing myself to all the absurdi- 
ties of mesmerism, I am decidedly of opinion that 
something of the kind prevailed extensively 
among the ancients generally, whilst the strange 
pantheistic theology of Egypt, as embodied in her 
papyri and mural paintings, seems full of it. I 
do not think, moreover, that any one conversant 
with the subject will deny the weakening effect 
consequent on performing repeated operations in 
this art; or that some are much better able to 
mesmerise than others, owing chiefly to robust- 
ness of constitution, which may be one reason 
why a seventh son should be so privileged; the 
developement of one physical stamina being sup- 
posed to culminate in this mystic number. 
Dovetas ALLPort. 





MODERN ASTROLOGY. 
(3" S. i. 481.) 


It may assist T. B. in his efforts to obtain a 
history of the men who, within the present cen- 
tury, have made a profession of judicial astrology, 
if he will peruse the following list of a few of 
them, with whose works I am acquainted. 

Mr. Worsdale, of Lincoln, author of several 
works on astrology, at the commencement of this 
century. 

Mr. Worsdale, Jun., his son. 

Mr. Thomas White, author of The Beauties of 
Occult Science investigated (published by Davies, 
Aldersgate Street, 1811), who died in prison, a 
martyr to his faith in astrology. 

Mr. Wilson, author of The Astrological Dic- 
tionary, and Tables for making Astrological Com- 
putations; about the year 1820. 

Mr. Smith, author of The Manual of Astrology, 
and The Prophetic Messenger Almanac, about 
1820; which almanac is still continued. 

Dr. Simmonite, author of numerous works on 
astrology within the last thirty years. 

Mr. Dixon, author of The Spirit of Partridge, 
published about 1824 by Davis and Dickson. 

Mr. L. B., author of a weekly work named The 
Astrologer, and who is a well-known dramatist. 

The anonymous author of The Grammar of 
Astrology, published in 1834, and which passed 
quickly through five editions ; also The Horoscope, 
two series, in 1835 and 1841; Lilly’s Introduction 
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to Astrology, published 1835; The Handbook of 


lxlrology, Mallish lin 1861; Ephemerides of the 
Hleav Bodies yearly, from 1840 to 1864: and 
Zadhkiel’s Legacy, in 1842; and Zadkiel’s Tables 
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ANTIQUITY OF SCOTTISH NEWSPAPERS. 
(3°? S. i. 287, 351, 435; ii. 38.) 


The following cutting, which I happen to have 
pres » Edinburgh Evening Courant; 
and as it may throw some light on the point in 
question, [ send it for insertion. ‘The date would 
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papers themselves —an advantage which I suppose 
Dr. Rimpavir and Mr. Andrews have enjoyed, 
Chalmers, to whom I referred, was my chie f autho- 
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“ROMEO AND JULIET.” 
(3" S. i. 363.) 


It is impossible not to be 
nuity of Mr. Lxo’s suggestion; but, I would 
remark, that if the “ eyes” of which Juliet speaks 
are to be referred to the sun, there is no need of 
any alteration of the received text, a liberty 
always to be avoided as much as possible. For 
in the Merchant of Venice, Act II. Sc. 6, Lorenzo, 
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CARDINAL'S CAP. not given to them until Jan. 10, a.v. 1630, by 
; a5 Pope Urban VIII. Whereas, before that time, 
' (3"¢ S. ii. 45.) they were designated as “ most illustrious” ard 
| The red cap was granted to cardinals by P< pe “most reverend.” Cf. Macr. Hieroler. ii. 265 ; 
Innocent IV. at the Council of Lyons, a.p. 1245, | Spener, Jnsign. Theor., 1. ii. 67; vi. 516; Gilb. 
and allowed to be borne in their arms at the same | de Varennes, pp. 4, 584; De Vaines, Dict. Di- 
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tain. Some trace it from the late Greek word 
povxlov, or podxov = rock, in German; frock, in 
English ; rochet, or roquet, in French. (Meursius, 
Gloss. Grecobarbarum, ed. Lugd. Batav., 1610, 
p- 605.) Gavanti asserts that it was a “new 
word” of French origin, and introduced pro- 
bably when the Popes were at Avignon, a.D. 
1305—1377. 
be got from the Hebrew, and meant “a vest fair 
to see” (Gavanti, Thes., i, 80, ed. Lugd., 1669). 
It was called “ linea” in the old “ Ordo Romanus.” 
So it is said of St. Cyprian, “remansit in dinea 
prope martyrium.” LBaron. Ann., 261, and St. 
Alexander : “ Episcopus et martyr sub Antonino 
dicitar suscepisse gladium stans in linea.” Ado, 
Martyrol., 26 Nov.; cf. also, Palmer's Origines 
Liturgice, ii. 318, where there is a brief account 
of this vestment; and a picture is given of a 
bishop with rochette and chimere at the end of 
the volume. E. A. D. 





The Cardinals began to wear, as a privilege, 
the red hat at the Council of Lyons, 1245, to 
show their readiness to shed their blood for the 
liberty of the Church. (Nich. de Corbio, in Vita 
Inn., ¢. Xxiv.):— 

“Per hoc innuens, qudd in’ persecutione fidei et jus- 
titim, Romana Ecclesia, que caput est omnium aliarum, 
pre ceteris debet caput apponere, si necesse fuerit, cruen- 
tandum.”— Nangis. 

Innocent [V., in 1244, appears to have directed 
the use of the red hat; and Paul IL, in 1464, 
granted for use, with sacred vestments, the scarlet 
bonnet, “rubrum capitium,” which had been the 
prerogative of the Pontiff. (See Polydore Vergil, 
De Inv. Rer., book iv. c. vi. p. 90, London, 1551.) 
The Cardinal's dress is a red sattane, a rochet, a 
short purple mantle, and red hat. The form of 
appointment consists in the ceremonial of putting 
the red bonnet upon the head of the Cardinal by 
the Pope, who signs him with the cross, and says 
to him —“ Esto Cardinalis.” 

The Bishop's rochet is a fine linen dress, 
shorter than the albe, and having properly tighter 
sleeves. There is no ancient authority for the 
large sleeves at present worn. They seem to have 
reached their large dimensions about the time of 
Bishop Overall, who appears in voluminous sleeves 
in his portrait. The closeness of the sleeve at the 
hand, denoted “ne quid non utile faciant.” (Bede, 
De Tabern., cited by Amalarius, Bibl. Patrum, 
lib. x. p. 389.) The rochet was enjoined in public 
by the Canon Law :— 

“ Pontifices in publico et in Ecclesid superindumentis 
lineis omnes utuntur.” — Decret., lib. iii. tit. 1, ¢. 15. 

Erasmus mentions it as something peculiar in 
Bishop Fisher, that he left off his rochet in travel- 
ling : — 

“ Decreverat, posito cultu Episcopalis, hoc est, linea 
veste qua semper utuntur in Anglia,” &c. 
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Ignatius Braccius thought it might | 
| as the same with the linen vest, prescribed for use 





| field’s connexion, but died early. 





The rochet, according to Ducange, is “ vestis 
linea cum manicis strictioribus;” and is defined 
by Lyndwood to be “sine manicis,” being used 
for convenience at the ministration of Holy Bap. 
tism. (Ad Prov. Eccl. Cant., lib. iii. tit. 27.) 
Bishops on horseback, or a-foot, were to use 
“camisias albas sive rosettas” by the Council of 
Bude, 1279, c. 3; and Catalani explains “ camisia” 


in the city, or church, by the fourth Council of 
Lateran under Innocent IIL, a.p. 1213. (Cer, 
Episc., lib. i. e. 1. p. 10). 

Mackenzie E. C. Waxcort, M.A., F.S.A, 





Qvorations, Rererences, Etc. (3° S. i. 449; 
ii. 13.) — 

4. “Saith St. Austin, I dare say that it is profitable 
for some men to fall; they grow more holy by their 
slips.” 

“ Audeo dicere, superbis continentibus’expedit cadere,” 
&e.—De Divers. Serm. cccliv. cap, ix. tom. v. col. 1378, 
ed. Ben. fol. Par. 1679, sqq. 

“ Audeo dicere, superbis esse utile cadere in aliquod 
apertum manifestumque peccatum, unde sibi displiciunt, 
qui jam sibi placendo ceciderunt.”—De Civ. Dei, xiv. 13. 

C. P.E. 

Wirrram Gopwin (3™ S. i. 503.) — Walter 
Wilson, in his Dissenting Churches (i. 385), sup- 
plies the following particulars: — The father of 
John Godwin of Guestwick was Edward Godwin, 
who was born at Newbury, 1695; was forty year 
pastor of a Presbyterian church in Little &. 
Helen's, London; died 21st March, 1764, and was 
buried in Bunhill Fields. This gentleman's elder 
son, Edward, preached a short time in Mr. White- 
The other son, 
John, was educated under Dr. Doddridge ; ani 
he (not his father) settled at Wisbeach, where he 
continued twelve years. He removed in 1758 to 
Debenham in Suffolk, and again in 1760 to Guest 
wick in Norfolk, wherehe died in November, 
1772. Both these ministers appear to have been 
much and deservedly respected. Wilson states 
that Edward Godwin, the son, was “ not trained 
to the ministry ;" but in Orton's list of Dod- 
dridge’s pupils (Doddr. Corresp. ed. Humphreys, 
y. 548, 550), are “ Edward Godwin, Methodist, 
1736,” and “John Godwin, minister, Wisbeach, 
1743.” 

With deference to G. A. C., I believe that the 
affix “Clerk” to a dissenting minister's name, 
whether strictly correct or not, was not uncom 
mon in deeds and wills. That the solicitor who 
prepared the will of John Godwin was “ ignorast 
as to the real status of his client” is surely incom 
ceivable, S. W. Ru. 

Beccles. 

Tue Town Lisrary or Lercester (3" S. i 
5, 50.) — The mayor's feast at which this library 
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was desecrated, took place in 1793, when several | 
hundreds of books were removed from their places, 
and thrown together in a confused heap. But 
this was all of a piece with the character of the 
guardianship, when we find it gravely recorded in | 
the Annals of the Corporation that a certain libra- 
rian was “ promoted” to be macebearer! Bare- 
faced depredations, says Mr. Edwards, were com- 
mitted. From a MS. Latin Bible (on vellum) 
many leaves were cut out, by and for visitors, and 
by way of “keepsakes.” The macebearer, it 
seems, is succeeded by one Mrs. Dawson, a biblio- | 
graphical charwoman, who “keeps the place 
clean”! and “ understands” the value of the 
hooks !! Shame, shame upon this town council of | 
Leicester. Alas! how little did the worthy foun- 
ders and donors of these old libraries imagine their 
good deeds would be thus rewarded. 

Among the original donations to the Leicester 
library were the Nuremberg Latin Bible of 1549 ; 
Stephanus’ Greek Testament of 1550; the Eng- 
lish Bibles of Tyndale and Cranmer ; the Rheims 
New Testament of 1582, &c. Sir Henry Savile’s 
Chrysostom was given by Sir Thomas Dolman in 
1668. Walton's Polyglot Bible was added by 
Dr. Lazarus Seamen; and Archbishop Tenison 
gave Castell’s Lericon in 1696. But the treasure | 
of the library is the famous Coder Leicestrensis of 
the Greek Testament, ascribed to the fourteenth 
century. It was the bequest of Thomas Hayne, 
one of the schoolmasters of Christ’s Hospital, 
whose portrait hangs over the library door. 

Will the worthy librarian who “ keeps the place | 
clean,” and looks after the books! tell me if the 
above-named tomes are safe in her custody at the | 
present time ? Epwarp F. Rimpavtr. 

Bara (2S, xii. 194; 3° S. ii. 15.) — The best | 
explanation that I have seen of the verbs applied 
to the creation in the first chapters of Genesis is | 
given in Aids to Faith, p. 203, by Dr. McCaul, | 
and is as follows : — 

“There are three words used in reference to the pro- 
duction of the world,—Bara, he created; yetzar, he 
formed; asah, he made. The last two may be used of 
man; the first is never predicated of any created being, 
angel or man; but exclusively appropriated to God. 
Creation is, therefore, according to the Hebrew, a Divine 
Act, something that can be performed by God alone; 
and though it does not necessarily imply a creation out of 
nothing, it does signify the Divine Production of some- 
thing new, of something that did not exist before.” 


Is not such an explanation of the use of these 

terms worthy of a place in “N, & Q.”? 
C. S. Greaves. 

Form or Prayer ror THE Dreaprut Fire or 
Loxpon (1** S. v. 78; 3S. i. 388.) — An origi- 
tal copy is preserved in Sion College Library. 
The title is : — 

“A Form of Common Prayer, to be used on Wednesday, 
the Tenth day of October next, throughout the whole 
Kingdom of England, and Dominion of Wales, being ap- 
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pointed by his Majesty a day of Fasting and Humilia- 
tion, in consideration of the late dreadful Fire, which 
wasted the greater part of the City of London. Set forth 
by His Majestie’s special command. London: Printed by 
Jobn Bill and Christopher Barker, Printers to the King’s 
most excellent Majesty, 1666.” 

This Form also contained a prayer to be “ used 
continually so long as the navy is abroad.” ‘The 
rubric before the litany directs that it, “as it is 
here printed, together with the other proper Col- 
lects in this Book, shall be used publickly in 
Churches, not onely upon the Monthely Fast-days, 
but on Wednesday in every Week (and may by 
every man be used daily in private Families) dur- 
ing the time of this Visitation.” The prayers 
contain no particular mention either of the city, 
or the plague, or the fire. 

The 2nd of September, being the day on which 
the fire began, was afterwards appointed for the 
yearly commemoration ; and the Form of Prayer 
was printed in some Oxford editions of the Prayer 
Book, between 1681 and 1683. ‘There are five 
copies which contain it in the British Museum. 
The Form was afterwards revised: Archbishop 
Tenison’s Zmprimatur is dated August the 7th, 
1696. An entirely different versicular hymn was 
composed, to be used instead of Venite exrultemus ; 
a Collect was added, making mention of the city, 
and praying that it may be preserved from the 
rage of fire. One of the Proper Psalms was 
changed, and a choice given of First Lesson and 
Gospel. In this shape it was inserted in his Latin 
Prayer Book by Tho. Parsell, of Merchant Tay- 
lors’, in 1744. The Form of Prayer appears to 
have been issued from time to time by the king’s 
printers. I have seen a copy printed in 1821; and 
I have heard that the Form was yearly used in 
St. Paul's until it ceased, together with the Forms 
of Prayer for the State Holydays, which were dis- 
used after the proclamation of the 17th of January, 
1859. F. Procrer. 


JERUSALEM CuamBer (3° S. ii. 29.) — Thomas 
of Elmham says that Henry IV. died in the Beth- 
lehem Chamber : — 

“ Mortem regis Henrici IV. 

“ Ficta prophetia sonuit quam vivus habebat, 

Qudd sibi Sancta fuit Terra lucranda cruce 
Improvisa sibi Sacra Terra datur nescius hospes 
In Bethlem Camera Westque monasterio.” 

Compare Eulog. Hist. i. 256-7 ; Polit. Songs, ii. 
122, Capgrave merely gives his dying address to 
his eldest son. 

Macxenzig E. C. Watcort, M.A., F.S.A. 

Quvoration wanteD (3° §, i, 249, 415.)— 

“Cosi colui del colpo non accorto, 
Andava combattendo ed era morto.” 

These lines are pointed out by a correspondent 
(K.) to be in four stanzas, inserted by Berni in 
lib. 1. c. xxiv. of his rifacimento of Boiardo’s Or- 
lando Innamorato. Ariosto, in the fifteenth canto 
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of the Orlando Furioso, a poem published before 
Berni’s rifacimento of Boiardo’s Jnnamorato, telis 
a similar but more whimsical story of the robber 
Orrilo, whose life, protected by enchantment, 
could not be destroyed until a particular hair on 
his head was shorn or plucked out. ‘Two brothers, 
Gryphon and Sacripant, engaged in combat with 
him, and first cut off some of his arms and limbs, 
which rejoined themselves to the trunk, After- 
wards, having cut off his head, they throw it in 
the river Nile; but the body followed, swimming 
like a bark on the water to the other side, re- 
gained the head, and escaped. The English Duke 
Astolpho, to whom the secret of the enchantment 
of his life had been made known by a friendly 
fairy, next engaged him in combat. As in the 
former duel, the separated members reunited 
themselves ; but Orillo’s head having been again 
cut off, Astolpho seized it, and while the body 
was searching for it in the dust, he gave the spur 
to his steed Rabican, and galloped over a great 
distance of plain. Orillo wished to cry “Stop, 
horse—turn !" but his mouth was away with the 
duke. Carried by his swift horse afar, Astolpho 
took the head, and looked for the life-depending 
hair ; but seeking in vain, with his sword he shore 
cif the whole locks; on which the countenance 
paled, the eyes turned up, and death came on 


the head and body, This and other similar agree- 
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able extravagances have led Berni’s lines to have | 


I hope K. is mistaken 
to be little culti- 


W. W. F. 


been ascribed to Ariosto. 
in supposing Italian literature 
vated in England. 

Kirkwall. 

Numerous Eprrions or Books (3™ S. i. 486.) 
The first part of the Query—the largest number of 
editions any one work has passed through, extended 
to translations, opens a wide and interesting field. 
The Bible and Homer are the two books most 
multiplied in editions and translations. I have 
heard 25,000 editions assigned to the former, but I 
dy» not know on what authority. It may be men- 
tioned as analogous to this subject, that Professor 
Marsand of Padua collected a Biblioteca Pe- 
trarchesca, a Petrarchian library, consisting of 900 
volumes, illustrative of the life of the Italian poet 
Francis Petrarch. A catalogue was published at 
Milan, but the collection was purchased in 1829 
for the private library of the King of France in 
the Louvre. (Vide Preface to Campbell’s Life of 
Petrarch.) W. W. F. 

Kirkwall. 

“ Regimen Sanitatis Salernitanum, a Poem on the Pre- 
servation of Health, in rhyming Latin Verse, addressed 
by the School of Salerno to Robert of Normandy, son of 
William the Conqueror; with an ancient lranslation, 
and an Introduction and Notes by Sir Alexander Croke, 
D.C.L. and F.A.S.” Oxford, Talboys, 1830. Small 8vo. 

The Editor mentions in his Preface, that up- 
wards of one hundred and sixty editions had been 
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published of this poem, and gives a catalogue of 
the printed editions, from which it appears that 
no less than nineteen editions of the poem, and 
four German translations, bli 
the year 1500, and eighteen between that 
and 1520. j 
The Saturday Review for April 19 of the pre. 
sent year, p. 436, in an article headed “ The 
Cradle of Fine Writing,” criticises the 235th 
tion of Butter’s Spelling-Book, of which the first 
edition seems to have been published in 1829. 
Omeca, 


were published befor 


The case of Dr. Buchan and his eighteen eii- 
tions sinks into insignificance by that of the 
highly venerated and now venerable Vicar of 
Hursley. Mr. Keble has already lived to see 
that beautiful collection of church poetry, the 
Christian Year, pass through seventy-one editions, 
and I am sure all will join with me in hoping he 
may be spared to see many more. Has any other 
author been similarly honoured ? J. A. Px, 


New Epirtion or Vortarre (3™ §S, i. 185.) — 
Many years ago when at sea on a voyage I read 
an English translation of Voltaire’s Candide in 
Cooke's Pocket Edition of English Authors, pub- 
lished at the end of the last century. On reading 
afterwards Candide in the original Freach, I had 
the feeling there was some omission, which was 
cleared up to me when I saw the second part of 
Candide published by M. Plon of Paris. T 
second part is contained in Cooke's edition, which 
I have just now seen; but there is this difference, 
the English translation contains some few details 
omitted in the present French edition. Th 
second part is not equal to the first, but if not 





written by Voltaire, is a fair imitation, and plea 
sant reading. se 


Kirkwall. 


Brive anp Burr (3° S. ii. 34.)\—If Corsperat 
Bepe will reperuse the passages which he has 
cited, he will perceive that they afford no evi- 
dence of the use of the combination of blue and 
buff, as a party badge. On the contrary, they 
prove that in the election-contests for Exeter, 
from 1737 to 1770, blue was the colour of the 
Tory, and yellow, or buff, of the Whig party. L. 


CuurcnH vusep By CuuRCHMEN AND Romar 
Catuonics (3 §S. i. 427; ii. 56.) —I add th 
following statement without remark, beyond cita 
tion of authority, namely, “ Mapledurham,” Skel- 
ton’s Oxfordshire, 1823. Langtree Hundred, p. 3 


tants of this vil- 


“ A considerable portion of the inhabi 
r lords of th 


lage, as well as the present and precedi: 
estate, being of the 





Roman Church, retain the privileg 
of burying their dead according to their usual forms ‘ 
burial; upon which occasions, those ceremonies are t 
this day performed in the church.” 

LANCASTRIENSIS. 
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ea = 5 ep ail ae ‘ 

ne of QuoTaTIONS (3"¢ S. ii. 30, 47.) — | ‘Toaps in Rocks (3 S. i. 389, 478; ii. 55.) — 

3 that The proverbial verse in question is derived I can inform Mr. Attrport that I saw in the 

- from the following passage of the Zelephus of Exhibition, about a month since, a toad, ap- 


parently in a torpid state, imbedded in a cavity 
: a ee . : — 
: m , , in a large block of stone. It was in the open air, 
Swaptyny EdAaxes, Kelyny crdope: i . “ aA 
: and near some gigantic specimens of coal. 
Henry Moopy. 


Euripides : — 





mR A tar 99 
Tas Ge Muxjvas jucis idia. 





+ Na Ap. Stob. Anth. xxxix. 10. Fragm. 23, ed. Din- Nottingham. 
h edi- dort. , Estuer Incuis: Samugt Ketro (3 8. ii. 
e first It appears to be an extract from a speech of | 46.)—Amongst the MSS. in the Great National 
) Avamemnon to Menelaus, who were represented See ot Conntiemen tnes 
. s quarrelling. See Wagner, Poet. Gr. Trag. |" CY ™ vopemhagen is 
EGA henge ag es _—* °" | The Booke of the Psalme of David in prose, w rites n be 
. Fregm. vol. ii. p. 309. L. Esther Inglis, in the fiftie-thre yeere of hir age, at Eden- 
ne le “Through the ages one increasing purpose runs,” &c. brovgh the v March, 1624.”—Retr. Rev., 3rd Ser. ii. 4( 
f the from Tennyson’s Locksley Hail. Her son, Samuel Kello, Rector of Spexhali in 
ar of “ [held it truth with him who sings Suffolk, is said to have been educated at Christ- 
- ‘h | enqectingeecinae Aigetnyernal nome = church, Oxford (Proc. Soc. Antig., 2nd Ser. i. 
‘ion Of their dead selves to higher things.” | 321). 1 cannot gainsay this statement; but one 
7 : “ : . of the name, an alumnus of the University of 
ng he I would refer K.to a poem of Longfellow %: | Edinburgh, is author of Carmen Gratulatorium ad 
other F entitled The Ladder of St. Augustine, where he | Jue. VI “Edinb. dam, EE c eel cle contented 
» wil find Tennyson's idea expressed. I give the ~ dhs Toile Bie? Gites, 


poem to The 
(Nichols’s Prog. Ja. 1, iii. 324, 


rst two stanzas : — 


386.) 


5.)— 


I read : gee pope well hast thou said, | It would seem that Samuel Kello was ejected 
nat of our vices we can frame . 7" ° . 4 

ide in A ladder, if we will but tread from the rectory of Spexhall - the Great Rebel- 

, pub- Jeneath our feet each deed of shame! | lion. (Walker's Sufferings, ii. 289.) 

pading * All common things — each day’s events, } C. i. Cooper. 

I had That with the hour begin and end; | Cambrid 

h was Our pleasures and our discontents, . Joun Hincucurre, or Hixncurnrre, D.D., 
Are rounds by which we mav ascend.’ : a: . . 

art of . Milt ae Bisuor or Perersoroveu (3 S. ii. 46.) — He 

The 4" I am rather inclined to think that Tenny- wes bern ta 1782. at Westminster: aimisted 

whid son, | y “him who sings to one clear h irp in fom the foundation there, 1746; elected thence to 

rence, tones” meant to point to Coleridge, who, in a Trinity College, Cambridge, 1750, where he wa 

detail poem called Religious Musings, has the folle aie sdunitéed o scholar 1781: tock the dearee of B.A. 


1 lines : — m4 
rh ts And bi st are thes 1754, 
Who, in this fleshly world, the elect of ife saven, 

pl a Their strong eye darting through the deeds of mer 


nd was chosen a Fellow of his College in 
1755. In 1757, he commenced M.A. ; and March 
8, 1764, was elected Head Master of Westminster 





















rus Adore with stedfast, unpresuming gaze School, which place he resigned in June following. 
Him, Nature’s essence, mind and energy! In July the same year, he was created D.D. The 
And « » tro a lw serend "on . . ° ° 
woh, gazing, trembling, patic ap Been he ‘ Duke of Grafton conferred on him the vicarage 
— peasang Seneath Chart Shes a vere Cage of Greenwich in 1766; and the same ministerial 
tn As steps that upwards to their Father’s throne . : “ea” : 
waalees Lead gradual. ” interest got him appointed chaplain in ordinary 
0 evi Art to the King, by whom he was promoted to the 
» a \ c te nla “mar nt lag 
ther “See the strange working of dull Melancholy! snanverentp of Trinity College, Camb: ida. oo 
r,t Whose drossy thouchts, drvin the feeble brain, 1768, and in that year was chosen Vice-chancellor 
a Corrupts the sense, de ludes the intellect, of the University. On obtaining the Mastership 
ol And in the soul’s fair table falsely grav of Trinity College, he resigned Greenwich. In 
y. Whole nh : { 


Reems ail tact l ohi rae” wan, 9 ° . 
nea tole squadrons of phantastical chimeras. 1769, he was consecrated Bishop of Peterborough ; 


tomas The above lines are to be found in ActI. and in 1788, was promoted to the Goanery of 
id th Scene 7. of an qe smn play, called Lingua ; or Durham, which he held in commendam with his 
i cite | %¢ Combat of the Tongue and the Five Senses for bishoprick, instead of the } Mastership of Trinity 
Shel Super yrity. This play has been ascribed by College. He died at his palace, in Peterborough, 


1794. 
livery stable in 


some writers to Anthony Brewer, a dramatic Jan. 11, 
writer of the reign of James I., of whom Chal- kept a 


His father, Joseph Hinchclitle, 
Swallow Strect. The 


as to his of Lord Crewe, who 








mers says, “there are many dis sputes 
works, and no information conce rning his life.” 
The play entitled “ Li ingua ” is contained in the 

fifth volume of Dodsle y's Select € "ollection of Old 

Plays, “AXNteus. 
Dublin. 


Bishop married the sister 

had been under him at Westminster 

left two sons and three daughters 

man's Magazine; Nichols’s Literary 

and Welch's Alumni Westmonasterienses. 
Dublin. 


School, and 

See Gentle- 
Anecdote 8S: 

“Ades. 
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John Hinchliffe (or Hinchcliffe, as I believe it 
to be sometimes erroneously written) of Trin. Col. 
Cambridge, D.D., Bishop of Peterborough, 1769, 
appears from Cole’s MS. 5846, fo. 68, to have 
been born in Swallow Street, Piccadilly, in 1731, 
and died in1794. Although I suspect him to have 
been the son of the John Hinchcliffe mentioned by 
your correspondent as M.D., I have no proof of 
his parentage, male issue, or place of burial; but 
can assert from an authentic source, his marriage 
with Elizabeth, the second daughter of John 
Crewe, of Crewe Hall, Cheshire, and sister of 
John, the first Lord Crewe, by whom his eldest 
daughter Emma became the wife in 1795 of 
Thomas Duncombe, Esq., of Copgrove, in York- 
shire, and the mother (amongst others) of the 
late Thomas Slingsby Duncombe, Esq., M.P. 
She died in 1840. 

The arms borne by this prelate, Or, a wyvern, 
between three fleur-de-lis vert, assigned to Hinch- 
liffe of London, though it is beyond a doubt that 
the family derived their descent from Yorkshire, 
are mentioned in Warburton’s Zondon and Mid- 
dlesex Illustrated, ed. 1749, as the right of Do- 
rothy, only daughter and sole heir of Thomas 
Hinchliff of Saint Bride’s parish, London, mer- 
chant, by Frances, his wife, daughter of Sir 
Michael Wentworth of Wooley, in the county of 
York, Knight. Did Dorothy marry? and what 
relation was Thomas to the Johns. 


H. G. 


A good account of John Hinchliffe, Bishop of 
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Peterborough and Master of Trinity College, Cam- 


bridge, and his family is given in— 

“ Barthomley; in Letters from a former Rector to his 
Eldest Son. By the Rev. Edward Hinchliffe, Rector of 
Mucklestone, and Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of Lis- 
burne.” Lond. 8vo, 1856. 


A very able and interesting work. 
C. H. & Tuompson Cooper. 
Cambridge. 


Curious Corncipence: “ScraTcHING LIKE A 
Hen” (3" S. i. 345.) — Dernier exhibits from 
Plautus “ gallina scripsit,” as an old terin for bad 
writing. He will find, in the Dublin University 
Magazine for May, the poet Waller’s handwriting 
described in nearly similar terms from Aubrey's 
Letters: “He writes a lamentable hand, as bad 
as the scratching of a hen.” 

Erasmus anp Uric Hilrren (3" S. i. 289.) — 
Bailey's Erasmus is a very common book, con- 
taining a translation of the “ Colloquies.” 


| her alleged execution. 


The Pilgrimage to Walsingham was very re- 


cently put out by Mr. J. G. Nichols. 

A translation of a few of the Epistole Obscu- 
rorum Virorum is given in the 40th volume of the 
Foreign Quarterly, if I recollect aright ; and some 


papers were contributed to the Gentleman's Ma- | 
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gazine by Dr. Doran, between 1842 and 1852, on 
Ulric Hiitten and his writings. 

I write in a country parsonage, away from 
large libraries of reference, which must excuse 
want of precision. The facts may be relied on. 


Latimer = Latiner (3° §S. i. 44.)—This name 
was first given to Wrenock ap Merrick, a learned 
Welshman, who acted as interpreter between the 
Welsh and English in the old fighting days. If 
not the office, as in Eastern countries, the name 
of it at least, became hereditary in his family. | 
will avail myself of this opportunity to ask of any of 
your learned correspondents the derivation of the 
German word for interpreter —Dolmetscher ? It 
is almost the only German word that does not 
convey its own meaning with it; and though 
many derivations are assigned—one of which 
would make it equivalent to “talk-mixer” —] 
have seen none that is satisfactory. J. Doray, 


Joan or Arc (3™ S, i. 46.)—The legend re- 
specting the substitution of another person at the 
stake, and the subsequent marriage of the Maid 
to Robert des Hermoises, has been treated by 
M. Octave Delepierre, the learned Belgian 
Consul in England, in a volume (Doute His 
torique), privately printed. If G. E. should find 
access to that work difficult, I would refer him 
to the Atheneum for September 15, 1855, where 
there is a complete analysis of the story, from 
which it appears that more than two centurie 
after the alleged execution of Joan, namely in 
1645, Father Vignier found documents among the 
archives at Metz, which spoke to the presence and 
recognition of Joan in that city, five years after 
The Father was then 
guest of a descendant of Robert des Hermoises, ia 
whose muniment chest he discovered the marriage: 
contract of Robert and Joan. The matter was 
forgotten, when in 1740, documents were found 
at Orleans which recorded, among other things, 
a gratuity made to Joan in 1439, “ for services 
rendered by her at the siege of the same city, 
210 livres.” The tradition has many singular 
points, and is full of a delightful uncertainty. 

J. Dorax. 


Hym~ at Erwortn (3" S. i. 497; ii. 53.)- 
I related the story from memory, and have no! 
seen for several years Adam Clarke's book, which 
I believe contains it. 

The version of the Psalms in use at the time t0 
which it refers was Sternhold and Hopkins, 
which Psalm cii. 6, is rendered : — 

“ And as an owl in desert is, 
Lo, I am such a one.” 

These lines, I suppose, are the foundation 0 
the story, if it has any. I quoted it as I have 
always heard it. It certainly loses much of i 
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point when the “ ivy bush” and the “ rueful 
thing ” disappear. 


Jos J. Barpwett Workarp, M.A. 


Faner v. Smiru (2 S. viii. 87.)\— Mr. Jonn 
TaLBot inquires whether the English surname 
Faber is not an attempt to struggle out of Smith, 
by tur ning it into Latin. It seems to me much 
more probable that the English Faber should 
have been derived from the French Fabre, or 
Favre, common names in France. Lefevre is 
another form of the same name. L. 


Mess (3° §, ii. 53.)—Is not this word derived 
from the Italian commesso, any person who boards 
with another ? Cormon & Manni's Dictionary gives 

his expl: unation: “ Commesso, Pe nsionaire, celui 
qui paie pension pour étre nourri.” The word is 
chi efly used by seamen, and probably brought by 
them from the Mediterranean, as many other sea 
terms have been. Thus “ Avast, avast!” is the 
Italian Basta, basta! “ Enough, enough!” 

A. A. 

Poets’ Corner. 

Duptey or WestMorevanpd (3 §, ii. 46.) — 
In answer to F. S. G.'s inquiry as to the issue of 
Thomas Dudley who married the daughter of Sir 
Lancelot Threlkeld, I have much pleasure in fur- 
nishing him with the following, which is extracted 
from arecent book entitled The Sutton Dudleys 
of England, by George Adlard, Esq., of New 
York — 

Thomas Dudley, younger son of Edmund 
Dudley, and half-brother of Edward second Lord 
Dudley, married Grace (not Sarah) daughter 
and co-heir of Lancelot Threlkeld, or Thirlkeld, 
Knight of Threlkeld, Cumberland, and had the 
manor of Yeanwith by his marriage. 

Their issue was as follows : — 

Ist. Richard Dudley, who married Dorothy, 
daughter of Edmund Sandford of Askbam. 

2nd. John (not Thomas) Dudley of Stoke 
Newington, who died Dec. 29, 1580, and was 
buried in the church of St. Mary, Stoke Newing- 
ton. He married Elizabeth, daughter of John 
Gardiner of Grove, Bucks, who was afterwards 
married to Thomas Sutton of Charterhouse. 

3rd. Thomas Dudley, steward to Robert Dud- 
ley, Ear! of Leicester. 

4th. Lucy, who was married to Albany Fether- 
stone of C umberl: und. 

5th. Winifred, who was married to Anthony 
Blenco, of Blenco. 


_ 6th. Elizabeth, married to John Allen of 
sbeckstend, Essex. Aurrep LB. ApLarp. 
sungton, 
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in the arms of Latimer, the antient lords thereof 
temp. Edward I. Their coat armour was “ Gules, 
a cross flory or,” in other instances, called a Laty- 
mer’s Cross, and I believe is so borne at this 
present time on the sleeve or badge of some 
scholars at Hammersmith, Middlesex, belonging 
o a foundation, by one of that name. H. G. 

Nevison THE Freesooter (3 S. i. 428; ii, 
16, 52.) —It may not assist the inquiry, but 
it is perhaps worth while to call the attention of 
Esoracem to a History of Thirsk, by J. B. Jet- 
ferson, published in 1821. The following men- 
tion is made of Nevison : — 

“ About half-way between Thirsk and Upsal stands a 
house, which has long been known by the name of Nevi- 
son Hall, said to have been the occasional residence of a 
man, about a century and a half ago, who was very cele- 
brated in his way. Though William Nevison was born 
at Pontefract, we cannot call him an ‘ honest Yorkshire- 
man.’ He was, in fact, the most notorious robber and 
highwayman of the age in which he lived. His various 
exploits have been recorded in the calendars of different 
gaols in the kingdom. A pamphlet, printed at York, a 
few years ago, records his life and adventures, till they 
on 
the gallows at York.” 


I remember the pamphlet alluded to, and should 
think that Enoracum will be able to trace it by 
applying to some of the booksellers at York. I 
remember having a copy offered to me, I think in 
York, with the last dying speech, &c. of Nevison, 
for 30s. This professed to give some account of 
his birth, life, and exploits. T. B. 


Execution or Sir Everarp Diopy (3" S. i. 
506.)—The following is from a letter in The 
Evening Standard of July 10, 1862, by one who 
professes to have been an eye-witness of the exe- 
cution of Taeping prisoners by the Imperialists. 
Perhaps some medical reader of “N. & Q.” will 
give an opinion on the possibility of the matters 
related. 


“ Amongst those wretches were young and old, of both 
sexes, and of all ages and sizes: from the infant recently 
born, to the man of eighty tottering on his staff; from 
the enceinte woman, to the young maiden from ten to 
eighteen. The latter were pushed out by the guards 
among the crowd of ruffians assembled; and were taken 
into sheds and by- places and debauched, and again drag- 
ged back by the hair of the head to the Chinese guards, 
to await their turn for execution. Some of them had 
fainted, and were pulled along the ground to the execu- 
tioners; who threw them on their backs, tore off their 
clothes, and ripped them from the lower part of the ab- 
domen to their breasts, which were cut off, and dashed 
with a curse in their faces. The bowels, as a matter of 
course, gushed out; but the cut was made in such a way, 
and so skilfully and with such expertness, that the in- 
testines were seldom injured. After a little time in this 
state of excessive torture, the executioner thrust his hand 
into the chest and tore out the ree hing heart, his victim look- 
ing him in the face all the while. A young female, ap- 
parently about eight months pregnant, who never uttered 
a groan or sigh at all the previous cruelties she had en- 
dured from the surrounding mob, had her infant cut out 
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of her womb, and held up in her sight by one of its little 
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the same time. Williams, as every all 
qu 1d with the prince ipality knows, 
the common names in W = 
reckon six Reverend William Villiams within 
the circle of my own mins Ret now living. 
Of list twenty-one benefices given 

held by a person of the name, I can 
confid ntly of six of them as having in 
1822 been held by four different persons, and the 
remainder most probably were in the 
of ten or a dozen more. One of these may have 
died in 1825, and a reference to the Clerical 
Guide for the following year would probably 
show of which of the livings the deceased had been 
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Galloway, was son 
by Helen, daughter 
Morville, grandson Uchtred d, 
ndson of Fergus, Lord of Galway. 
ried Margaret, eldest daughter and co-heir of 
David, Earl Huntingdon ; and died a.p. 1233, 
leaving three daughters and co-heirs (his only son 
‘Thomas having died s. p.): — 
1. Divor wife of John Balliol, 
of John Balliol, King of Scotland. 
2. Helen, wife of Roger de Quincy. 
. Christiana, wife of Wm. de Fortibus, Earl 
Albemarle, died s. p. I. 8S. G 
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Erirapn on Duranpus (5" S. i. 380, &ce.)—It 
never was supposed that this was a genuine epi- 
taph; it is traditionally cited as a satire on him 


after his death by a controversial opponent. “The 
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most resolute Doctor,” as he was styled, was 
keen champion in the scholastic disputes of ¢ 
times, and dealt heavy blows to his adversarig 
Can any readers of “ N. & Q.” inform us who 
opponent was, who seems not to have been ab 
to forgive even when the grave had parted them 


Poets’ Corner. 

CuurRcuEs DEDICATED To THe Hory Ga 
(3" §. ii. 45.) — The sacristy, or chapel, betwe 
the south-transept tower and the chapter-hou 
of Exeter Cathedral, dedicated to the Hg 
Ghost. 

Macxenzizs &. C. Watcort, M.A., F.S.A) 


“My Boox” (3 S. ii. 46.)—In answer 
Zeta, asking “ Who was the author of Aly Bog 
Liverpool, 1821?” I beg leave to state he is Joh 
Hamilton Parr, a gentleman resident in Lives 
pool, and highly esteemed there, and where 
known, for high F< aracter and genial dispositiog 
He is author, among other things, of a well-kno 
ballad, music, called “ Diamond cut Dig 
mond,” written in the Yorkshire dialect. Th 
signature, “ Aaron Philomirth,” is an anagram @& 
his name. B. 
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